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Chronology of Injustice 


1947:.Geronimo. Pratt bom-in- Morgan- = 


town, Louisiana. 
965: Graduated from high school and en- 
listed in US army. 

55-68: Served three years in Vietnam, 
was highly decorated and discharged with 
honors. 

Black Panther Party for Self- 
Defense formed in Oakland, CA by Huey 
Newton and Bobby Seale to defend the 
Black community against police violence. 
By 1969, 40 chapters were established 
across the country, monitoring police ac- 
tivity, serving free breakfasts to 10,000 
poor Black children every month and 
building free health clinics in several cities. 
In 1969 Time Magazine reported the cir- 
culation of the Black Panther Party 
newspaper to be 100,000 per week. 

; Pratt returned from Vietnam, en- 
tolled at UCLA. He witnessed ravaging 
poverty and constant police brutality 
against the Black community. He worked 
in many projects in the Black community 
and joined the Black Panther Party. He 
soon became a respected leader of the Los 
Angeles Chapter. 

December 18, 1968: Geronimo attended a 
Panther Party leadership meeting in Oak- 
land, CA. At that time the activities of the 
Panthers were under constant FBI surveil- 
lance. 

Dec 58: Caroline Olson was 
shot and killed and her husband wounded, 
on a tennis court in Santa Monica, CA by 
two Black men, 

9: Julio Butler, suspected of being an 
FBI informant, was expelled from the Los 
Angeles chapter of the BPP by Geronimo 
Pratt. 


D r 9, 1969: 300 LA police armed 
with shotguns, high- powered rifles, tear- 
gas grenades, satchel charges, a helicopter, 
battering rams, an armored personnel car- 
Tier and a fire department jet ax, attacked 
the office of the LA Panthers. After a four- 
hour gun battle police arrested several Pan- 
thers including Geronimo Pratt. A 
72-count indictment was brought against 
Pratt. 

s Although he had no prior police 
record, Pratt was placed in solitary con- 
finement for two years while awaiting trial. 
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of all 72 counts stemming from the shoot- 
out except unlawful possession of 
weapons. He was sentenced to the maxi- 
mum 1-5 years. 

While in prison, Geronimo was 

charged with the unsolved murder of 
Caroline Olson. 
December 1971; The body of Pratt’s wife, 
Sandra Pratt, was found stuffed into a 
sleeping bag on an LA Freeway. Eight 
months pregnant, she had been tortured 
and shot to death. 

y Geronimo Pratt was convicted 
of the murder of Caroline Olson, assault, 
and two counts of robbery. At trial the main 
witness against him was Julio Butler, who 
denied being an FBI informant. Butler tes- 
tified that Pratt had confessed to him per- 
sonally to killing Caroline Olson. Jurors 
later said it was Butler’s perjured tes- 
timony that convinced them to vote for 
conviction. 

-1976: After six consecutive years in 
isolation Geronimo won a suit to be 
released from the hole. The court acknow- 
ledged that his political beliefs were the 
basis for his lengthy solitary confinement. 
1976-1978: Prison officials delayed two 
more years in complying with the court 
order to place him in general population. 

$ 979: The Freedom of Information 

Act forced the FBI to release documents 
relating to Pratt; 7,000 heavily censored 
documents were turned over; more were 
withheld. New information was un- 
covered: 


1)an FBI document dated 6 months prior 
to Pratt’s indictment stating that the FBI 
intended to use counterintelligence 
measures “to neutralize Pratt as an effec- 
tive BPP functionary;” 

2) a document indicating that Julio But- 
ler, was an FBI informant (which Butler 
had denied under oath); z 

3) a document indicating that Kenneth 
Olson, the victim’s husband, who had 
identified Pratt as the murderer two years 
after the crime, had earlier made a dif- 
ferent identification. (This information 
had been withheld from the defense at the 
time of the trial); 
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Fighteen Years of 
Fighting for Freedom 


In Nicaragua and the Philippines, in El 
Salvador and South Africa, the U.S. is 
known as a violator of human rights, a 
sponsor of political murder, torture, and 
repression. In pursuit of political’ and 
military control of other nations, there are 
No tactics the U.S. does not use or sanction 
for use by others; invasions, napalm, 
chemical warfare against civilians, assas- 
sination, are just a few violations of human 
Tights and national sovereignty practiced 
by the United States. 

Human rights are transgressed inside the 
United States too. More than 100 Black, 
Puerto Rican, Native American and white 
political activists are in prison today for 
politics and principles that led them to fight 
for social change in this country. Yet the 
US. asserts it holds no political prisoners. 

A clear human rights violation is the 18 
years Geronimo Pratt has served in Califor- 
nia prisons despite efforts by Amnesty In- 
ternational and the Congressional Black 
Caucus to win his release. Geronimo Pratt 


repression and of the struggle for Black 
freedom in America. 

The government’s own documents indi- 
cate Geronimo Pratt is innocent of the 
crime for which he was convicted. In the 
1960s when Geronimo was a leader of the 
Black Panther Party, the government and 
media depicted the Panthers and other 
revolutionary Black organizations as hate- 
driven extremists out to get “whitey.” 
When Geronimo Pratt was charged with 
the brutal, senseless murder of a white 
school teacher on a Santa Monica tennis 
court in 1968, it was part of a deliberate 
Strategy to discredit a popular leader of a 
powerful and influential Black movement* 

The FBI also hoped to curtail growing 
white support by painting the Panthers as a 
bunch of rhetoric-spouting thugs. When 
Geronimo Pratt was framed for murder he 
joined more than 300 Black Panther ac- 
tivists jailed or killed by the FBI. They in- 
cluded leaders like Fred Hampton and 
Mark Clark, killed by the Chicago police, 
and Sundiata Acoli and Dhoruba Moore, 
who like Geronimo Pratt, are still in jail 
today. 


In 1968 The Reverend Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. was murdered. In the days that 
followed, Black communities exploded 
with outrage in 110 U.S. cities, North and 
South. Dr. King’s assassination climaxed 
ten years of sit-ins, boycotts, marches and 
voter registration drives that shook the 
foundations of American society. Dr. King 
was gunned down three years after the as- 
sassination of Malcolm X, the fiery Black 
nationalist leader. These two leaders had 
given voice to the pride and national iden- 
tity of hundreds of thousands of Black 
people in a militant and uncompromising 
Black movement that forced the passage of 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965 and the im- 
plementation of major economic reforms. 

In 1968 Geronimo ji Jaga Pratt returned 
to the U.S. after three years in Vietnam. 
Malcolm X and King were dead, the cities 
were in flames, and the soul of the country 
was torn apart over the war in Vietnam. 

Only twenty-one at the time, Geronimo 
moved to Los Angeles, enrolled at UCLA, 
and joined the Black Panther Party. By 


1971 he would be in jail, convicted of mur- 
der and facing life in prison. Yet FBI 
records indicate that he and other members 
of the Black Panther Party were being 
watched by the police and FBI while at a 
meeting in Oakland, California, 400 miles 
away from the tennis court in Santa Monica 
at the time the murder took place. Now, 18 
years later, Geronimo is still in prison and 
the FBI claims they’ve “lost” the surveil- 
lance records of that meeting. 

Surveillance, frame-ups, assassinations 
were common FBI tactics of political and 
social repression. Twenty years ago the 
chasm between Black and white America 
was growing. In 1968 the Government 
sponsored Kerner Commission on the 
Causes of Civil Disorders admitted that 
racism ran so deep in America that there 
were really two societies, one Black and 
one white, separate and unequal. In its well 
known conclusion, the report predicted 
that if the government ignored the racism 
which was the fundamental cause of urban 
irreversible. The government decided not 
to ignore the situation, but to destroy the 
Black Liberation Movement. 

Geronimo’s unjust imprisonment was a 
part of the government’s plan. The system 
could not accommodate a movement for 
Black political, economic and social 
power, for self-determination and the 
liberation of the Black nation. To meet the 
demands of thatmovement, the U.S. would 
have to change the most basic racist under- 
pinnings of this country. Instead the FBI 
launched the now infamous COIN- 
TELPRO (counter-intelligence program) 
to destroy that movement. 


When Geronimo was jailed thousands of 
people believed him innocent, and under- 
stood that he and others from the Black 
Panther Party were being politically 
repressed by the police. Their suspicions 
were confirmed in 1973 when anti-war 
protesters broke into an FBI office in 
Media, Pennsylvania, to pour blood on the 
files. They discovered documents detailing 
a secret government program whose stated 
purpose was to “discredit and destroy the 
Black liberation movement.” The anti-war 
activists made public what they had found. 

Following closely on the heels of Water- 
gate, the Media files caused an uproar as 
revelations of government spying, miscon- 
duct, and even murder grabbed headlines. 
Senate hearings were called. As a result, 
the Freedom of Information Act was 
passed in the mid-seventies. 

Using the new Freedom of Information 
Act, Geronimo Pratt obtained some of his 
files in 1978 and began to learn the extent 
of the FBI’s conspiracy against him. 

He learned that Julio Butler, the main 
witness against him, was a paid FBI in- 
formant, who had met with the FBI 33 
times prior to his trial. He leamed that Ken 
Olson, the murder victim’s husband, had 
identified another man before he identified 
Geronimo Pratt, and that this information 
had been withheld from Pratt’s lawyers. He 
learned that FBI informers had been 
planted on his defense team. 

The decision to put Geronimo Pratt in 
jail and keep him there didn’t end when 
COINTELPRO was unmasked, Geronimo 
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“I can’t see my 


Wire the U.S. government maintains that there are no 
political prisoners in this country, Geronimo ji Jaga Pratt, a 
former leader of the Black Panther Party, is entering his 
eighteenth year of confinement in California’s prison system 
for a murder that he did not commit—a murder the 
U.S.government knows he did not commit. Geronimo has 
sought justice through every avenue available through the 
courts. In 1980 he was finally granted an evidentiary hearing 
to determine if a new trial would be granted. In 1984 the 
courts once again ruled against Geronimo. That decision is 
now on appeal before the 9th Circuit Federal Court. 

Geronimo’s story is that of a dedicated fighter for Black 
freedom who came of age during the 60s. Loved and 
respected by his people, he was identified by the police as a 
leader, continuously harassed and ultimately framed and sen- 
tenced to life in prison. Geronimo’s story is also that of an 
entire movement marked for destruction by the U.S. govern- 
ment as part of their infamous Counter-intelligence Program 
(COINTELPRO) campaign. In the same period that the 
police, courts and FBI went after Geronimo, more than 30 
members of the Black Panther Party (BPP) were shot and 
killed by police. Hundreds more were jailed. Geronimo is an 
example of the triumph of the spirit over every attempt to 
break and destroy the love of freedom and commitment to 
struggle. 


No KKK: Tell us about the murder case for which you were 
convicted? 


GP: Back in the latter part of the 60’s the FBI initiated a 
program, COINTELPRO, that used the courts and the judi- 
cial system to justify certain lies and actions of the police in 
order to neutralize the Black Panther Party. One of the many 
attacks that was aimed at me utilized a murder that was com- 
mitted in Santa Monica in 1968. 

I was convicted by the testimony of a man named Julio 
Butler, who was secretly an FBI agent. We didn’t know this 





at the time. At the trial Butler was asked if he ever worked 
with the FBI or with any police. He got all rocks in his 
jaws—‘T resent that statement. I never worked with ...” and 
all that. Then about six or seven years later we obtained the 
actual documents form the FBI showing that Butler was, in 
fact, an FBI informant. So this in itself should have reversed 
the trial. The case was based on a trick that was done by the 
government to make the victim look like the criminal and 


- the criminal look like the victim. 


No KKK: The truth about Butler was exposed seven years 
ago. Why have the courts refused to grant you a new trial? 


GP: If I were released then the truth that shows my in- 
nocence of the murder would expose quite a few FBI agents 














and quite a few sons and some daughters of the estab- 
lishment. They stand to be criminally charged and possibly 
do some prison time themselves. So it’s me against them. A 
“nothing n----r” in their eyes as opposed to their upcoming 
agents whose hands are dripping with the blood of this mur- 
der. In addition, you have 17 years of reparations that I could 
possibly be eligible for. And that goes into quite a bit of 
money. 


No KKK: Before you joined the Black Panther Party you 
were a paratrooper in Vietnam. How did the war affect your 
political consciousness? 


GP: I’m from the South. I grew up in a segregated situation 
across the tracks in a nationalistic situation, where every- 


‘thing I knew was Black. My heart is there. I’m a long dedi- 


cated soldier for Black people. I hunted rabbits for a living, 
caught catfish. Before I went to Vietnam Emmet Till got 
killed. A brother was killed in the electric chair in Lousiana. 
Four little children were blown up in Birmingham. I’m right 
there in Lousiana growing up. I’m of age. I think I was more 
humble before Vietnam. I come back from Vietnam to con- 
tinue my growing up in this Black nation and I’m attacked 
for it. After that I became a more audacious type. 

Then there was Chicago—the police had pulled some 
brothers over and had them laying on the ground. One cop 
had his foot on top of this guy. And then there was a helicop- 
ter flying with a big light. I’m an old paratrooper and I had 
flashbacks when I saw that in Chicago because it was almost 
identical to a night in a place called Chi Rio or maybe Dai 
Lat. 

A whole lot of people were killed. That was the first time 
I really saw the chopper light. At that period in Chicago the 
police called people detainees instead of prisoners because 
they weren’t arresting anybody. The same terminology and 
the same situation. I didn’t like that and wanted to strike out 
against that. And the brothers tried. So what did they do? 


=: eee enei Sting the, Panthers, and other organizati 


They don’t know what to do, and they wind up dead. They 
get in shoot-outs, they get shot with handcuffs on, and the 
police blow them all away. So here I am with this knowledge 
to teach them how to adequately defend themselves. This is 
my role, I’m going to do this, you see. This is one of the 
things that I consciously saw that I could help with, teaching 
them how to defend themselves, the basic things that a na- 
tion should know. 


No KKK: After you returned from Vietnam in 1968, you 
went to Los Angeles, where you enrolled in UCLA, and got 
to know members of the BPP in LA. You became a leader. 
Could you tell us more about your role in the Party, and 
what sort of programs you helped develop? 


self being anything but 





—— 


an interview with Geronimo 





GP: So far as me being a leading member of the BPP, that 
was as a result of one of the most beautiful brothers I ever 
met in my life, Alprentice Bunchy Carter, who was assas- 
sinated at UCLA in 1969. He had left a tape recording re- 
questing that if anything happened to him, that I would be 
the choice to succeed him. I was still a student at UCLA, as- 






we helped as students. Most were community programs like 
the Breakfast for Children Program, Free Clothing 
Giveaway Program, the medical clinics, legal education, 
teaching the people what to do if the police stopped them, or 
if they got arrested. 


“If Td done the murder, 
Pd be out by now. The 
longer I’m in here, the 
more clear it is that the 
murder isn’t why ’mhere, 
it’s about my politics.” 


No KKK: Coming back to the question of the Panther ad- 
vocacy of self-defense: this was one of the things that ter- 
tified the white power structure; they tried to isolate and 
totally destroy both the BPP and what it stood for. Did they 
succeed? Were the Panthers unique? 


GP: I would refer students of this to the ’20s: 1919, 1920, 
1921. The period when Marcus Garvey was coming on the 
scene. After WW1, you had the African Blood Brotherhood, 
who were identical almost to the BPP. That period is when 
the FBI and governmental forces started their campaign 
against these movements of people who were striving to 
liberate themselves from racism and capitalism. 

Once you get into the *30s and ’40s and ’50s, and then the 
’60s, you can understand the place that the Panthers took. 
It’s a historical process that began at the time of the kidnap, 
the time of slavery. Before the Panthers, you have the 
Revolutionary Action Movement in ’60, ’62 and ’63. In ’65 
you have the Organization of Afro-American Unity, which 
Malcolm started really exploding in Los Angeles in a way 
that would make the things that the Panthers did look like 
nothing. But the reason why these things are not known is 
that we overemphasize certain things in history, so the his- 
torical process is not seen. The Panther Party is often viewed 
as something out of the ordinary, that ’s strange, that’s just 
there in isolation. I don’t think it’s possible to understand 
things in isolation. 

In any movement you have the political forces and the 
political forces have their security forces. This is what or- 
ganizations like the Panthers sought to take on, because of 
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their youth, vitality and strength. As a result, they caught the 
brunt of the repression. 


No KKK: So many Panthers were killed, so many more in- 
carcerated during this period. Can you talk about the impact 
of the repression on the Panthers ability to survive, to or- 


GP: It’s not easy to talk about. Because there was a lot of 
foul play involved. When you are being attacked by a 
psychological enemy, you’re being a victim of a war, an ac- 
tual war, not just a shoot-out, or a few standoffs, but an ac- 
tual war, with millions and millions of dollars spent. Some 
say it was more than the forces they used to overthrow Al- 
lende! People cry about biological warfare and all that. They 
should study psychological warfare. It’s based on one of the 
oldest things in war, that when war begins, truth is its first 
casualty. All warfare is based on deception. 


No KKK; Does this relate to why you have called yourself a 
prisoner of war? 


GP: Yes, very much so, because they stated in the Church 
Committee’s report from the highest offices of Washington 
DC that they were waging a war against us, and I ama vic- 
tim of that war. I was captured in that war, illegally. 


No KKK: The first eight years you were in prison they kept 
you continuously in solitary confinement, perhaps the 
longest time spent in solitary of any prisoner in the U.S. Can 
you describe what those conditions were like? 


GP: You're put in a cell that’s really not a cell. It’s like a 
cage. There is a hole in the floor. No face bowl, nothing. Just 
that hole in the floor. They might give you the bottom part of 
a cut off plastic purex bottle. That was it. Day after day after 
day. Week after week after week, month after month. The 
hole is the toilet that is used. You don’t have any way to 
flush it, so the cop has to go in back and flush it. Usually 
he’ll make it back up, and it floods the cell. You don’t have 
nothing else to sleep on but that floor, there’s no concrete 
slab in there, so I did a lot of standing up. 


No KKK: How did you handle being alone all of the time? 


GP: It forced me in a sense to learn and accept the dis- 
ciplines of the East. Meditation, fasting. But such practices 
presuppose a non-violent situation. If you’re not in a non- 
violent situation, I wouldn’t try it, because someone really 
could take advantage of you, and render you dead, quick. 
You even reach the point in meditation where you don’t give 


a f--k about death. Let someone come and kill me, I don’t 


give a damn. But then, with the political positions I have 
taken, prior to that moment, that would have been the ul- 
timate of selfishness. My tomorrows have been promised, 
and I was already dedicated to certain things, so I had to 
break out of that in order to contribute physically to the on- 
going struggle. 


No KKK: Can you say a little more about how you strug- 
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gled to survive and maintain your humanity in unthinkable 
conditions. 


GP: It wasn’t easy. From 1970-75 I didn’t hear a radio, or 
see a TV. But it was one of the best periods of my life! Just 
in a cell. A lot of time. But they have to come up with some- 
thing better to break me. You know, I’m not going to get 
broken. In fact some of the most touching moments of my 
life were in Folsom, in the hole, in the San Quentin Adjust- 
ment Center. A lot of brothers opened up their hearts. You 
can’t see each other, you’re by yourself in your single cell. 
But there is a whole bunch you can communicate. You can 
talk. 

Today these youngsters come in and it’s all about crack. 
“Crack and bitches, the crack and the bitches.” And the 
videos. They got TVs in the cells and the radios. It’s a 
shame, because I know the difference. I know the time when 
they didn’t have that. You had to read. Now they got so 
many brothers coming in here that dort even know how to 
read. When I say brothers, I mean fellow prisoners, not just 
Blacks, who don’t know how to read and write. During that 
earlier period another big difference was people on the street 
cared. You had support. Now you don’t have the support you 
used to have. 


No KKK: What do you think it’s going to take for you to 
finally get out of here? 


GP: Ultimately I intend to bring a big case to the United Na- 
tions. The process of doing that would encompass and 
demystify the movement that I was captured out of in the 
60s. It would demystify and decriminalize it. 


No KKK: Here you are, you’ve been in prison for 17 years. 
You’ve gota family, two children, and you’ve gone through 
so much. You have never compromised your principles. 
What makes you keep going? 


GP: My spirit. It’s not easy to answer that question unless 
you have felt the dedication you make in your life at certain 
is dead. 





person who struggles for liberation.” 
Pratt, Black Prisoner of War 





You know what I’m saying? Fred Hampton, you know about 
him, he’s dead. Carl Hampton in Houston, he’s dead. L’il 
Bobby Hutton. I mean I could name some that you never 
heard of, that have never been in print, but that I knew per- 
sonally. Dead. It’s hard to forget that. And you don’t want to 
forget that. Because it’s like you assume their spirit, like I 
said in a poem that I wrote when Red was killed. Red was a 
sister who was a member of the Black movement in the lat- 
ter part of the *60’s. She came off the streets as a prostitute, a 
dope fiend. We cleaned her up, and she became a giant, one 
of the most important female elements in the movement, the 
most well-liked. And she was killed. So what I’m saying is 
you take on all these spirits, and that is a very powerful 
thing. It’s like you hook up with history. I can’t see myself 
being anything other than a person who struggles for these 
kind of things: liberation. 


For more information contact:: The Committee To Free 
Geronimo Pratt, 220 9th Street, #443, San Francisco, CA 
94103. 











Pratt has been trying to obtain a new trial 
based on the COINTELPRO revelations 
since 1978. But despite clear and widely 
accepted evidence of FBI and judicial mis- 
conduct, all his attempts have been turned 
down. In February, 1988, the 9th Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Pratt’s last resort in the 
legal arena, refused to rule on his case. 
They sent his case back to a lower court, 
claiming it had made a technical error. 


Kept in prison solely because of his 
political history, Geronimo Pratt has served 
more time than murderers and criminals 
whose guilt was never in question, but 
whose ideology was more in keeping with 
the government’s. Dan White shot and 
killed San Francisco’s Mayor George Mos- 
coneand gay City Counsel Supervisor Har- 
vey Milk. He spent only five years in 
prison. Aryan Nations leaders Richard But- 
ler and Robert Miles, charged in connec- 
tion with bank robberies and racist murder 
were freed by an all-white jury in April, 
1988. Said Geronimo Pratt on a recent 60 
Minutes interview, “If I had done the mur- 
der, I’d be out by now.” 











The courts refuse to give him a new trial 
and the California Parole Board refuses to 
release him despite massive support from 
the community. Parole Boards are sup- 





. 4) a document indicating surveillance of 
Pratt’s key alibi witness Kathleen Cleaver 
(also withheld); 

79: Republican Congressman Paul Mc- 
Closkey wrote to FBI Director Webster ex- 
pressing his interest in the Pratt case and 
asking for an internal investigation. 
November 1979; Based on the new 
evidence, Geronimo filed writs of habeas 
corpus in California State Court requesting 
anew trial. 

a : Reviewing the facts from 
the trial at which she presided, Superior 
Court Judge Kathleen Parker denied 
Geronimo’s motion. She said the FBI’s 
COINTELPRO efforts “would not extend 
so far as to frame someone for murder.” 

: New documents were 
received, these indicating that Butler had 
met at least 33 times with FBI agents, 
providing them with information about 
Pratt and the Panther organization. 

FBI officials admitted that at 
least two informants spied on defense 
Strategy meetings during Pratt’s murder 
trial, 


D ‘ Court of Appeals panel 

rejected Pratt’s plea for an evidentiary 
hearing. 

: Congressman Don Edwards asked 
FBI to expand its investigation into the 
Pratt case and interview five named FBI 
agents who were originally involved. 

: Retired FBI special agent Wesley 
Swearingen wrote to FBI Director Webster 
requesting a full scale investigation of the 
FBI’s role in the Pratt case. 








person is 
“rehabilitated” enough to be released from 
prison. They are known to love political 
recantations and statements of regret and 
remorse. They do not recognize the pos- 
sibility of innocence, assuming that only 
the guilty are convicted. Geronimo Pratt 
refuses to apologize fora murder he did not 
commit and the Parole Board has no inter- 
est in the facts of the case. Result: a dead- 
lock. Geronimo Pratt will not renounce his 
political beliefs; the Parole Board will not 
let him out. Like Nelson Mandela, 
Geronimo Pratt is in prison because of his 
principles. Like Nelson Mandela, 
Geronimo Pratt refuses to compromise his 
principles as a condition of release. 

For the thousands of people who know 
of Geronimo Pratt, he stands out as a man 
who cares deeply for justice for Black 
people and all people. He is an inspiration 
to all who want to resist repression, to build 
amovement that will free the Black Nation, 
to free all political prisoners, and to fight 
for human rights everywhere. 

Twenty years after the Kerner Commis- 
sion report, the U.S. is still made up of two 
unequal nations, Twenty years after Martin 
Luther King the reality is ever-increasing 
permanent unemployment in the Black 
community, brutal racist attacks by police, 
KKK-type violence, racist mob attacks and 
threats. A strong Black movement is as 
necessary now as it was in the ’60s. In that 
progressive era, the Black Liberation 
movement won the support of whites who 
wanted real change in this unequal society. 
Building a strong ‘anti-racist movement 
among white people is as important now as 
it was then. O 


: Amnesty International declared Pratt 
a victim of government repression. Amnes- 
ty International urged President Reagan to 
set up an independent commission to inves- 
tigate FBI misconduct under COIN- 
TELPRO, 

Geronimo took his plea for an 

evidentiary hearing on the new evidence to 
the US District Court. 
March 1984: The District Court ordered an 
evidentiary hearing to review validity of 
the evidence used to convict Pratt. Seven 
former and active FBI agents were ordered 
to testify. However, the Court denied the 
request that Julio Butler be ordered to tes- 
tify. 


d The hearing from the Dis- 
trict Court’s 1984 decision was finally 
held. Judge Kronenberg promised a 
decision within two weeks. 
One year later Judge 
Kronenberg denied Pratt’s appeal. 
£ Parole Board refused to grant 
Pratt parole, citing 300 letters of support as 
proof of his extensive revolutionary net- 
work. 
Appeal filed in 9th Circuit 
Court. 

j 988: Arguments heard in Los 
Angeles before panel of two Reagan ap- 
pointees and one Nixon appointee. 

M $8: Citing a minute technical 
error made by the District Court, the 9th 
Circuit delayed ruling, indicating they may 
decide not to rule at all. This would end all 
courtroom avenues for justice for 








Who We Are: 


The John Brown Anti-Klan Committee H 


The John Brown Anti-Klan Committee 
GBAKC) is a national organization that 
fights the racist violence of the KKK and 
Nazis, and their underlying cause: the sys- 
tem of white supremacy. We take ourname 
from John Brown, the white abolitionist 
who dedicated his life to fighting for Black 
people’s freedom from slavery. In this 
tradition we build solidarity with the Black 
Liberation Movement and support strug- 
gles for human rights and self-determina- 
tion. 


Geronimo Pratt. 0 
ay 


We organize campaigns to challenge 
resurgent white supremacy; from the KKK 
to killer cops to the New Right. We support 
political prisoners and prisoners of war, 
jailed for resisting U.S. imperialism. We 
support the people of South Africa/Azania 
and Palestine in their efforts to defeat apart- 
heid/colonialism and Zionism. 

We can’t allow white supremacy to go 
unchallenged. An anti-racist movement of 
white people is needed to resist all the at- 
tacks and stop them at their source. The 
fight against the KKK and for Black libera- 

















Because the Geronimo Pratt case is just one part of an actual government plan to destroy 


a whole movement, justice for Geronimo Pratt would raise questions about the murder and 
imprisonment of many other Black revolutionary activists. Some people who are already 
known for their part in government corruption have been associated with Geronimo’s case. 
Many have moved on to more powerful positions in the last twenty years; they resist their 
past misconduct being brought to light. Here’s a partial line-up: 

Edwin Meese: Prince of Political Sleaze. The Alameda County prosecutor at the time 
of the mass arrests of the Berkeley Free Speech Movement, he was rewarded by an ap- 
pointment as special assistant to Governor Ronald Reagan in the State Attomey General’s 
Office. Meese oversaw the Geronimo Pratt prosecution. Today, there is a change of venue. 
He’s the Attorney General under Ronald Reagan. Latest scandal: the Iraqi pipeline. 

Richard W. Held: The FBI agent who “managed” Geronimo’s case, Held went on to 
head counterintelligence efforts in the Philippines and Puerto Rico. Today he is head of 


the San Francisco Office of the FBI. 


Steven Trott: Headed the original prosecution team in Los Angeles under the direction 


of Edwin Meese, who later gave him the #3 spot in the Justice Department. O 


What To Do? 


Geronimo Pratt has tried every avenue 
available to him within the legal system. 
Having watched genuine killers freed by 
the courts while Geronimo’s efforts are 
thwarted at every turn, we now know that 
the movement to free Geronimo Pratt must 
go beyond the courts. In the end, the U.S. 
government will only release Geronimo 
Pratt when strong Black and anti-racist 
movements force them to. 

In the famous case of the Five Puerto 
Rican Nationalists, jailed since the early 
*50s, the government released them after 25 
years, when public pressure made keeping 
them in prison look worse than letting them 
out. We will go to Congress, to the United 
Nations, and to the streets. Join us! 


Congressman Dellums recently introduced 
House Resolution #413 which calls on 
Congress to conduct inquiries into 
Geronimo’s case and urges the Governor of 
California and the State Parole Board to 
take immediate action to release him. This 
resolution is now before the Committee on 
the Judiciary. Write to your Congressional 
Representative. Support from other mem- 
bers of Congress for the Resolution and a 
Congressional investigation are crucial! 


tion has always been pivotal to progressive 

and revolutionary change in this country. 

Anti-racist movements, based on support 

for the right of the Black Nation/New 

Afrika to self-determination, can grow into 

a powerful force for justice. This is why 
JBAKC supports the New Afrikan In- 
dependence Movement and its program for 
land and nationhood in the Black Belt states 
of Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana. 

National Office: 

220 9th St. Suite 443 
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House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 and 


The Hon. Peter W. Rodino, Jr. 
Committee on the Judiciary 
2137 Rayburn House Office Bldg. 
Washington, DC 20515 

For more information on this aspect of 
the campaign, contact Stuart Hanlon, At- 
torney, 214 Duboce Street, SF, CA 94103 


2:8 to Con- 
gress and the the United Nations. Petitions 
are available from the Committee, 220 9th 
St. #443, SF, CA 94103, 


for 
your friends, school, co-workers, com- 
munity group, political organization, 
religious community. We have speakers 
available and video and audio tapes featur- 
ing an interview with Geronimo, a segment 
from Sixty-Minutes, and a half-hour 
documentary about his case. We also have 
Posters, buttons, brochures, and arecord by 
the Black Belt Symphony. 


i 1 rams and 
demonstrations in support of Geronimo 
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\ ct 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
415-431-8339 


New York Office: 
PO Box 406 
New York, NY 10009 
212-244-4270 


Chicago Office: 
PO Box 7239 
Chicago, IL 60680 
312-769-8159 


